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As a comment on Alexander I. we find : 

In a fatal way he had destroyed for himself the possibility of a con- 
sequential and regulated leadership of Russia on the way of progress 
and fundamental improvement of her state, destroyed it by being car- 
ried away with the chance for participation in the world-events of his 
time (I. 217). 

Chapter XXVII. begins with the sentence: "The attentate of Kara- 
kozov, on April 4, 1866, produced a shocking impression upon Alexander 
and upon the public" (II, in). 

Coming at last to the subject of Professor Kornilov's two volumes, 
the first criticism one has to make is that the title is misleading. It 
promises a general history of Russia, but the work is almost confined 
to Russian institutions and political development in the last century and 
a half. Foreign relations and wars and expansion of territory are 
touched upon only in a casual and rather slipshod manner, and there are 
several errors in statement. Economic development comes out a little 
better, but not much, and there is nothing about such things as the 
progress of science, literature, or art. On its real topic the book is valu- 
able. It has been written with evident care and competence, with out- 
spoken liberal conviction, but soberly and without rhetoric. The facts 
it gives are of consequence in themselves, but it covers too much ground 
to go deeply into any of them. Being composed for Russians, it pre- 
supposes a certain knowledge of Russian history on the part of its read- 
ers. It also has a great many proper names, which makes it confusing, 
especially to a public not already familiar with most of them, and to 
whom they seem uncouth. In short, Professor Kornilov's work is a 
scholarly, judicious compendium of an important subject, but it is not 
likely to prove attractive to many American readers. 

The transliteration of Russian words is in the main good, though there 
are some inconsistencies and a few mistakes, especially in names that 
were originally foreign, not Russian. Ts is better than ts (for instance, 
tsar, not tsar), and there is no sense in the form "Nicolas", which is 
not the English and still less the Russian way of writing the name. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. By Charles Downer 
Hazen, Professor of History in Columbia University. (New 
York : Henry Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. iv, 385. $2.50.) 

This volume is a reprint of a portion of Professor Hazen's school- 
text on Modern European History, minus the illustrations and bib- 
liographies. The book is a war-product. It was the belief that, "To 
an age like our own, caught in the grip of a world war . . . there is 
much instruction to be gained from the study of a similar crisis in the 
destinies of humanity a century ago", that between the period of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon and our own there are "not only 
points of interesting and suggestive comparison, but there is also a line 
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of distinct causation connecting the two". It was this belief that led 
to the publication as a separate volume of the portions of the Modern 
European History devoted to the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
The result has been a book outwardly attractive and charmingly writ- 
ten; it will probably be a popular text-book and, compared with other 
volumes of the same size, it will deserve to be popular. Tested by the 
ideal standard of what such a volume might be, it is more open to criti- 
cism. Correctness in the statement of fact and fundamental unity in 
the synthesis of facts should be the aim of every popular work and 
success in realizing these two aims should be the final test of the his- 
torical value of the book. In the volume under examination, there is a 
third criterion to be considered, namely the success with which the 
" instruction " of that period for the present is made clear. 

As to the incorrect statements of facts, while there are fewer than 
in the majority of school-texts dealing with this same period, there are 
still more than necessary, more than should be allowed to stand in a 
revised edition of the work. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon the French Revolution the main facts have not yet been critically 
established; but few trustworthy monographs exist. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, even for the specialist on the period, to present the 
whole subject in a condensed synthesis and make no blunders in matters 
of fact. There are some trustworthy monographs and every writer on 
the Revolution should be familiar with them ; facts should not be drawn, 
without critical examination, from general histories of the Revolution. 
Lack of space makes it impossible to do more than illustrate my point. 
A trustworthy account of the night of August 4, 1789, has been written 
by Aulard; Professor Hazen's account is evidently taken from Made- 
lin's The French Revolution, and is full of inaccuracies. The insurrec- 
tions of July and October, 1789, of June 20 and August 10, 1792, the 
massacres of September, 1792, the Worship of Reason of 1793 have all 
received monographic treatment and a knowledge of these monographs 
would have improved Professor Hazen's text. At times, the elan with 
which the narrative was written triumphed over historical accuracy. 
The statement (p. 185), for example, that "Louis was given a trial, a 
trial, however, before a packed jury, which had already shown its 
hatred of him", is not history but rhetoric. The same is true of the 
statement (p. 178) touching the September massacres. 

The synthesis of the Revolution begins in a most promising manner 
with a treatment of the ancien regime, the beginnings of the Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, and then reverts to the usual 
topics of the Legislative Assembly, the Convention, and Directory. The 
excellent chapter on the Making of the Constitution is, to my mind, an 
example of what the whole book should have been. The chapter devoted 
to the Convention is the least satisfactory of all, perhaps necessarily so. 
But it should have been made clear that from 1792 on and especially in 
the great year 1793 everything was conditioned by war and war should 
have been thrown into the foreground; it is the only method of treat- 
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ment that gives significance to the facts of the internal history. A good 
synthesis of the Napoleonic Period is less difficult to realize than one of 
the Revolution and here it is well done. 

The connection between these periods and the present war is not 
made especially clear; it is treated very incidentally. Perhaps it could 
not be made clear in a work that ends with the Congress of Vienna; 
it might have been shown in two chapters on the great world develop- 
ment that has led to a world war to solve, if possible, the problem of how 
this world society, the result of six thousand years of history, shall be 
finally organized. A successful synthesis of the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Period and an understanding of their relation to the present 
war are possible only under the conditions created by a clear insight 
into the character of the development of the world's history. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The French Colonial Question, 1 789-1791: Dealings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly with Problems arising from the Revolution in 
the West Indies. By Mitchell Bennett Garrett, Ph.D., 
Acting Professor of History in Saint Lawrence University. 
(Ann Arbor : George Wahr. 1916. Pp. iv, 167. $1.25.) 

Professor Garrett here presents a study of a question which, as 
Boissonnade has remarked, gave rise to one of the "most serious 
crises in the history of civilization". When one reflects upon the fact 
that the "colonial question" brought to the halls of the revolutionary 
assemblies, for discussion and settlement, social problems of such great 
import, both to the colonies and to humanitarian philosophers, as the 
institution of slavery and the slave-trade, economic problems of such 
far-reaching consequences, to planters and merchants, to colonies and 
metropole, to the integrity of the empire and the welfare of the larger 
trading-world, as the reform of the pacte colonial, political problems 
of such vital interest to visionary reformers and to practical defenders 
of colonial interests, as colonial self-government and imperial control 
with all the intricate and perplexing minor problems related thereto, it is 
hard to regard Boissonnade's remark as an exaggeration. The im- 
portance of the question has not failed to attract scholars and to inspire 
some excellent work. Boissonnade, Castonnet des Fosses, Leon Des- 
champs, de Vaissiere, H. E. Mills, Stoddart, Miss E. D. Bradby, and, 
since the publication of the present study, Miss Ellery, have all pub- 
lished works of value which have dealt with some vital phases of the 
question. All of these writers with the exception of Deschamps, of 
whom more will be said presently, have approached its study either with 
the purpose of delineating more sharply the role played by some char- 
acter in the Constituent Assembly or else through a primary interest 
in the colonies as such, and have not examined with "painstaking care 
the records of the Constituent Assembly to discover the efforts of the 
national deputies at Paris to understand and redress the colonial griev- 



